PEL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. 


Vow. vu. OCTOBER, 1891. No. 10, 


THE WINTER IS BEFORE US. 


HE holidays are over. The time for work is at hand. We must 

now put on our armour, and fight along with God for beauty, truth, 

and goodness. There is no lack of opportunity ; there is plenty of work 

for all to do. Sunday and week-night duties press thick and fast upon 

all generous hearts and willing hands. In village and in town there are 

boys and girls to teach and train and help. There is nee scope for 
every variety of gift and talent. 

Let us carefully study the pressing needs of our respective neigh- 
bourhoods, and apply ourselves with earnest diligence to supply 
them. Find out what others are doing, and then judge whether 
there is place and scope for you. Do not attempt educational work 
in the week-evenings that is better done by the School Board or the 
Science and Art classes of your town—rather encourage your young 
people to attend these classes. You will find plenty of educational 
and recreative work waiting for you, which no one else is attempting. 

Summon teachers, parents, and children, and consult together 
about plans and methods, but let the minister or superintendent 
have some carefully thought-out idea in his own mind to place before 
the meeting. Do not be afraid to appeal to the spirit of devotion 
and self-sacrifice which slumbers in the souls of the congregation ; 
show by your own faith, hope, and love, that you look for ¢hezr 
faith, hope, and love. Resolve that the winter shall not pass without 
-a resolute, sustained effort on your part to deepen, sanctify, and 
bless the lives of all whom you can reach. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—IX. 


§ Appeal to the Galatians, introductory to the doctrinal argument. 
(Gal. 222. 7.) 


E now enter on a new section of the Epistle, in which the Apostle 
rapidly unfolds the arguments by which his doctrine was sup- 
ported. The line of thought has been traced, and the several arguments 
analyzed in our Introduction, and to this the reader may be referred for a 
general view of this and the following chapter; we have now to attend 
more carefully to the details. We have seen how Paul was led, through 
his historical defence of his apostolic authority, into a statement and 
advocacy of his doctrine of freedom from the Law; and he has just wound 
up with the declaration that if righteousness came through Law, then 
Christ died for nought. It is obvious that this statement suggests the 
appeal in the present verse. His own mind is so filled with the thought 
of Christ’s death on the Cross and all that it implied, that it appears to 
him to be sheer fatuity to turn away from this, and go back into the old 
slavery to the Law. Accordingly he addresses the Galatians in no flatter- 
ing terms. The reader will observe that the Revised Version omits the 
words “that ye should not obey the truth.” These are not supported by 
the best authorities, and seem to be borrowed in order to complete the 
sense, from v. 7, where they really occur. The words “among you,” also, 
areomitted. They are not found in the leading authorities ; but they may 
possibly have been omitted in copying, because their meaning is not very 
clear. If we retain them, it may be better to connect them with “set 
forth” than with “crucified,” as the Greek order allows this. The word 
“crucified” comes, with either reading, emphatically at the end of the 
sentence. 

‘‘ Bewitched.” The reference is probably to the superstition of the 
evil eye, which was supposed to exercise a malign influence upon those 
who were attracted by its gaze. Paul, we may presume, uses the term 
metaphorically ; such a falling away from the truth seemed like the result 
of sorcery, and not of any legitimate influence. 

‘‘Openly set forth.” The sense of the Greek word is a little uncertain. 
It is elsewhere used by Paul with the meaning of “written before-hand ” 
(Rom. xv. 4; Eph. iii. 3) ; but as this does not seem very appropriate in 
the present passage it is better to resort to the other sense of the word, 
“written in public,” or “placarded.” The metaphor then is, that the 
account of the Crucifixion was placed before them like a public notice, 
which ought to have kept their eyes from wandering off to the evil gaze of 
the man who was bewitching them (see Lightfoot). 

“Crucified.” The connection of the Crucifixion with the non-obser- 
vance of the Law will be explained in connection with verse 13. Mean- 
while we may emphasize the fact that Paul does not say “slain” or 
“ sacrificed,” but “crucified” ; and we shall see that death by crucifixion, 
which in itself has nothing to do with sacrifice, is essential to his argument. 
The vivid presentation to the Churches was not that of a victim offered 
up upon the altar, but that of one who was hanged, like a criminal, upon 
a cross. 
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§ Appeal to the spiritual experience of the Galatians (iii. 2-5). 


2. ‘This only.” Many other questions might have been asked, but 
this, by itself, was sufficient, for it went to the root of the matter. Ifthe 
highest gifts of the religious life had not come to them through works of 
Law, what folly it was to be now placing their reliance upon useless 
observances. - 

“Received ye the Spirit?” Christianity involved the reception of a 
new principle of life, raising man into communion with God, and making 
him conscious that he was a child of God. This principle sanctified the 
inner springs of his activity, and imparted a holy exaltation to the natural 
gifts, turning them from means of selfish gratification into instruments of 
the Divine purpose. Accordingly what were called spiritual gifts were as 
various as men’s natural endowments, fitting their possessors for the ful- 
filment of different duties within the common life of the Church (see 
especially zs¢ Cor. xii.). In quiet times, when men grow up in Christian 
homes, the reception of the Spirit is not usually marked by any striking 
manifestations ; and even if some self-willed youth becomes suddenly 
detached from his old motives, and aware for the first time that he may 
live in God and God in him, the change is known, not by excitement and 
rapture, but by the heavenly look stealing over his face, by the serenity of 
his thought, and by his dutiful love. But when Christianity was young, 
and men passed suddenly from the dead formality of the Law, or from a 
sensual heathenism, into a consciousness of their spiritual relations with 
God, the new experience was so overwhelming that the exaltation of the 
converts showed itself in strange ways, in speaking with tongues, and in 
mighty deeds (miracles) in which the mind asserted a control over the 
body far exceeding its normal power. Some such reception of the Spirit 
is taken for granted as marking the conversion to Christianity. Of the 
metaphysical nature of the Holy Spirit Paul lays down no distinct 
doctrine. The important thing is that it is not the same as the human 
spirit, however consecrated, nor is it merely the quality of holiness, such 
as the human spirit may possess, for it is characteristically spoken of as 
“the Spirit of God.” Still it is a spirit which seems to become blended 
with our personality ; for it, as well as the opposite “spirit of bondage,” 
may dwell in us and lead us (see especially Nom. viii. 9, 11, 14-16). May 
we not say that it denotes the direct action of God upon the human soul, 
and is that in God of which we may become immediately conscious as the 
healing and sanctifying power of our lives, striving with our sin, bearing 
witness of our higher relationship, and seeking to lead us upwards towards 
the divine end of our being? The Apostle was content to leave in vague- 
ness the intellectual aspects of these great questions ; and it is for us to 
remember that the only way in which we can really give glory to the Holy 
Spirit of God is by never wilfully offending against that Divine holiness 
which pleads in our hearts. 

‘‘By the works of the Law.” The Greek preposition means “out of,” 
denoting the source from which a thing comes. Again we ought to omit 
the articles, which are not expressed in the Greek, for, as has been already 
pointed out, although the Levitical Law is referred to, the imperfection in 
question belongs, not only to this particular law, but to law as such. 

‘“By the hearing of faith.” The exact meaning of the expression is 
doubtful, for the word translated “hearing” may mean “report” or 
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“preaching.” In the former sense, the clause may mean “the hearing 
which belongs to or comes from faith,” or “from hearing faith proclaimed 
by another.” I am inclined to adopt the last meaning; for the spiritual 
order does not seem to be, first, faith; then, hearing; and lastly, the re- 
ception of the Spirit. Rather does the listening come first ; then faith is 
kindled by the soul-searching appeal of one whose own soul is fired with 
faith; and then faith is succeeded by the reception of the Spirit. How- 
ever this may be, the general sense is clear. The Galatians knew in their 
hearts that they had not received the Spirit through any mechanical 
obedience to the requirements of a Law, but through the principle of faith 
which was proclaimed by the Christian missionaries. 

3. ‘Are ye so foolish?” The chapter began by addressing the 
readers as “foolish”; now Paul appeals to them,—are ye so foolish as an 
affirmative answer to the following question would imply ? 

“Having begun in the Spirit are ye now perfected in the flesh?” 
The word “Spirit” points back to the question, “Received ye the Spirit?” 
Nevertheless from the contrast with “flesh” it seems most natural to 
understand it of man’s own spirit. The two ideas are, however, insepar- 
ably allied in Paul. The spirit in man was the principle in him which 
brought him into communion with the Spirit of God, and was dormant 
and inoperative until it was filled with energy by the higher Spirit; so 
that, though the Spirit of God and the spirit of man are distinct, yet the 
two ideas often seem to blend, and it is difficult to mark the exact boun- 
dary where you pass from one to theother. So I think it is in the present 
passage. The Galatians had begun their new religious life with the Spirit, 
with that which was highest in them, and was under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God. Were they now being made perfect by the 
flesh? The verb in the Greek is in the present tense, the full force of 
which is hardly brought out by the revised translation. The “flesh” is 
nearly equivalent to what we sometimes describe as the lower nature. It 
was to this that a legal and ceremonial religion appealed. It imparted no 
new power of inward life. Circumcision, the offering of sacrifices, the 
observance of special days, the abstinence from particular kinds of food, 
had nothing to do with the deeper reality of man’s spiritual life, and were 
enforced only by those who were still under the bondage of the senses. 
To suppose that the life of the Spirit could be made perfect by such things 
was so complete a reversal of the true order as to be a proof of the greatest 
folly. The question is framed with such a fine irony that it becomes a 
powerful argument. We should observe that “spirit” and “flesh” are 
without the article in the Greek, and thus their contrasted qualities, as 
two opposing principles, are more clearly brought out. 

This verse is, I think, opposed to the notion that the Galatians had 
passed through the gates of Judaism into Christianity. It clearly implies 
that they had begun with the spiritual Christianity preached by Paul, and 
were now tacking on to it certain Judaic observances, under the impression 
that such things, if not necessary, would at least render them more perfect. 

4. ‘Did ye suffer so many things in vain?” The meaning of 
this verse is rather obscure, owing partly to the way in which it is 
expressed, partly to our ignorance of the history. As it stands in the 
translation, it must mean, did you suffer so many persecutions from the 
Jews to so little purpose that you are now giving way, and submitting to 
Jewish customs? But there is no other evidence in the Epistle that the 
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Galatians had been persecuted by Jews ; and in any case there is no in- 
consistency between résistance to Jews who denied that Jesus was the 
Christ and yielding to Jews who confessed it. But we may translate the 
verse without a question “ You suffered so much in vain!” The meaning 
will then be, you suffered so much from the imposition of Jewish rites, and 
yet even this did not open your eyes to see the folly of the whole proceeding. 

An ambiguity rests also on the second clause, “‘if it be indeed in vain,’ 
With this translation the words express Paul’s hope that the case is not 
really so bad as it seems. But the Greekis rather, “if it be even in vain ;” 
that is, if the case be no worse, if you have not suffered permanent injury 
from your compliance, and lost your Christian faith altogether. 

5. ‘‘ Therefore” takes up again the question of verse 2, and repeats 
it in another form. Paul passes from the experience of the Galatians who 
received the Spirit to the working of Him from whom it comes, that 
is God. This question too had to be answered from their own experience, 
but it is put now in such a form as to appeal also to their judgment. Not 
only had they actually received the Spirit in the way alleged, but it was a 
worthier thought of God that he supplied the Spirit through the living 
action of believing men, and not through dead ceremonies or superficial 
compliance with a law. 

The word translated “miracles” is literally “powers.” The term which 
is rendered “worketh” makes it probable that inward powers are intended 
(see z Cor. xii. 6; Gal. 1. 8), and in that case we must translate, not 
“among you,” but “inyou.” Theappeal is then made, not to outward mani- 
festations, but to some exaltation of power of which the converts were con- 
scious within themselves. On the subject generally see the notes on ver. 2. 


§ Argument founded on the case of Abraham (iil. 6-18). 


6. This verse introduces an argument from the Old Testament by 
appealing to the case of Abraham as a strictly parallel instance, and one 
peculiarly impressive because he was venerated as the founder of the 
Hebrew race. Genuine children must share the qualities of their father ; 
and if we wish to know who are the real descendants of Abraham, we 
must ascertain on what distinguishing feature of his character the approval 
of God rested. The Scripture tells us; it was faith. 

The phrase “even as” connects this verse with what goes before. The 
implied answer to the question of the last verse is that the Spirit was re- 
ceived through the hearing of faith ; and so it was even in the time of 
Abraham. The statement is quoted from Gezeszs xv. 6, where it is related 
that God promised Abraham that his seed should be as the number of the 
stars. In spite of all appearances to the contrary “Abraham believed 
God.” “Believe” is, in the Greek, the verb of which “faith” is the noun. 
In the translation we lose the connection between the words, and thereby 
the logical force of the argument is impaired. The patriarch’s faith that 
God would accomplish what he had promised was “reckoned to him for 
righteousness.” It is often supposed that this expression means that God 
imputed to Abraham a righteousness which he did not possess, and that 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation is that God does not judge men according to 
truth, but, through his grace, misjudges them. The word “reckon,” how- 
ever, does not imply any judgment which is contrary to the facts, though 
it may, no doubt, be used of such a judgment. There are two passages 
which illustrate the possible meanings of the phrase before us. One is in 
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Romans ii. 26, “If therefore the uncircumcision keep the ordinances of 
the Law, shall not his uncircumcision be reckoned for circumcision?” 
Here something is reckoned as being that which it is not. Still, there is 
no error of judgment ; for what is stated is in effect this, that, according 
to a just and true judgment, uncircumcision would, in the case supposed, 
be quite as good as circumcision. The other instance is in Romans ix. 8, 
“The children of the promise are reckoned for a seed.” The children of 
the promise were, in the given example, the literal seed ; and the effect of 
the statement is that they shall be reckoned for a seed, not on the ground 
of their real descent, but because they are at the same time the children 
of the promise. From both these instances we may infer that no incorrect- 
ness of judgment is implied in the verse before us. And surely believing 
God was something good, and it was right and just to reckon it for righteous- 
ness. Nevertheless faith is rather the root and promise of righteousness 
than identical with it; and to this extent there is imputation of that which 
is not yet, when, in the consciousness of sin and with self-despair, we turn 
in faith to God, and he receives us as his children. But even then his 
judgment is according to truth, for we too would act thus whenever we 
are swayed only by justice and love. See the note on ii. 16. 

47. ‘*Know.” The verb in Greek may be either indicative or im- 
perative (see the translation in the margin). The imperative perhaps 
suits best the general style of the Epistle. 

‘“They which be of faith.” The Greek “of” or “out of” points to 
the source from which a thing is derived; and so the sense here is, “men 
who draw their life from faith, and make it the active principle of their 
being,” in opposition to those who “are of works of Law” (verse Io), who 
make legal righteousness the principle of their lives. 

‘Sons of Abraham.” Even in our language sonship often suggests 
likeness, as when we say that so and so is a true son of his father. This 
usage was still more common among the Hebrews, and gives its force to 
Paul’s argument. Compare /ofm vii. 39, “If ye were Abraham’s children, 
ye would do the works of Abraham.” 

This verse states the proposition which has to be proved, that the men 
whose principle is faith are the true children of Abraham. This is estab- 
lished, with all its consequences, in what follows ; and then the proposition 
is repeated as a conclusion in verse 29, the form being varied in order to 
bring it home to the Galatians themselves,—“ If ye are Christ’s then are 
ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.” 

8. ‘*The Scripture” is here personified in a way which has no other 
example inthe New Testament. ‘‘By faith.” The preposition is the same 
as in the preceding and the following verses, “of” or “from” or “out of,” 
denoting the source of the justification. The verbal connection is thus 
lost in a translation, and to that extent the argument is obscured: the sons 
of Abraham are the men who live from faith, and it is from faith that God 
justifies the Gentiles. 

“‘Preached the gospel beforehand.” The gospel intended is the 
blessing of the Gentiles, as is shown by what follows, the words quoted 
from the Old Testament serving to define it. The quotation is taken from 
the Greek translation, and corresponds with Gex, xviii. 18, except that 
there we have “in him” (that is, Abraham) instead of “in thee.” In Gen. 
xii. 3 the words are spoken to Abraham, and we have “in thee,” but instead 
of “all the nations” (or Gentiles) we read “all the tribes.” Paul may 
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probably have confused the two passages in his memory ; but the sense is 
correctly given. 

‘(In thee,” as the founder of the race of men with faith. He and his 
spiritual sons form one group, so that a blessing on him is a blessing on all. 

‘‘ Nations.” This is the word which has just been translated “Gentiles.” 
A change of this kind conceals the force of the argument. The Greek 
word undoubtedly means “‘nations”; but it is technically used by Paul to 
denote those who were not Jews, and is therefore correctly rendered 
“ Gentiles.” Of course Paul does not wish to exclude Jews. But their 
case is not in question, and what he desires to prove is that Gentiles, 
though they were not, like the Jews, literally descended from Abraham, 
might nevertheless, through faith, become his spiritual heirs, and that in 
the things of the Spirit the spiritual connection is alone important. 

g. This adds a thought to the statement of verse 7. The men whose 
vital principle is faith are not only sons of Abraham, but they share his 
blessing. This idea of “blessing” is of the utmost importance in the 
argument, for it stands in opposition to the curse of the Law. We need 
not seek to define this blessing too narrowly, as Paul has left it undefined. 
We may say generally that it implies acceptance with God, with all that 
sense of blessedness and peace which attends the consciousness of com- 
munion with him. 

ro. We have seen that faith brings a blessing; we have now to see 
that Law can do nothing of the kind. The new turn in the argument is 
introduced by “for,” because it helps to establish what has just been said: 
the men of faith, and they only, are blessed; for those who depend on 
works of Law are under a curse. This position is established by a quota- 
tion from Deuteronomy xxvii. 26. Paul quotes from the Greek translation, 
except that he alters the “words of this Law” into “things that are 
written in the Book of the Law.” This change may be deliberately made 
in order that the verse may be intelligible without its context. The word 
“all” is not in the Hebrew ; but it is implied by the sense of the passage, 
and it is expressed in xxvill. 15, where the subject of the curses is resumed. 
It is important in the present connection, because Paul implies that under 
the Law there is no escape from the curse, since no one succeeds in keep- 
ing ad/ its requirements without offence. 

We shall not appreciate the force of this argument unless we try to 
picture to ourselves the state of mind of one to whom this curse was a 
solemn and fearful reality. Everyone who failed to fulfil all the command- 
ments and statutes was to be cursed in the city, and cursed in the field, 
cursed in his basket and kneading-trough, cursed when he came in, and 
cursed when he went out. The Lord would send upon him cursing, dis- 
comfiture, and rebuke in all that he put his hand to. The Lord would 
make pestilence cleave unto him, and smite him with consumption, and 
with fever, and with inflammation, and with fiery heat, and with sword, 
and with blasting, and with mildew. The heaven that was over his head 
should be brass, and the earth under him should be iron ; and the Lord 
would make the rain of the land powder and dust. The Lord would smite 
him with madness, and with blindness, and with astonishment of heart ; 
and he should grope at noon-day, as the blind gropeth in darkness, and 
should not prosper in his ways, but be only oppressed and spoiled alway, 
and there should be none to save him. We need not continue further the 
dreadful catalogue ; all these curses were to come upon him, and pursue him, 
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and overtake him, till he was destroyed, because he hearkened not unto 
the voice of the Lord his God, to keep his commandments and his statutes. 
It is an appalling picture of a doomed and blasted life, a soul shuddering 
in abject and lonely misery before the thought of the righteous and aveng- 
ing God, and haunted by the furies of his own conscious sin. To most 
men these things were probably a dead letter, and they heard of them 
with the same indifference and hardness of heart with which most 
Christians hear about the hell in which they profess to believe. But we 
may imagine what the effect would be on a sensitive boy who was deeply 
in earnest about his religion, whose conscience re-echoed the terrible 
threatenings of the Divine Law, and who felt that with all his striving he 
still came short of the glory of God, and the curse was slowly gathering 
round him, turning his heaven into brass, and filling his heart with bitter 
despair. No wonder that he looked back with fond regret to the innocence 
of childhood, when he had felt alive amid the pleasant sights and sounds 
of nature ; for when the Law came, sin sprang to life, and he died (see 
Rom. vii.), and no zeal for the Law which cursed him was ever able to 
bring back his peace of mind. We see, then, that the curse of the Law 
was. a reality which had eaten, like a corroding poison, into the soul 
of Paul, and he must have felt by contrast the gentleness and beauty of 
the blessing pronounced on Abraham, and perhaps have sometimes won- 
dered, before his conversion, how it was that the Gentiles were to be 
blessed, while he, an Israelite, was unable to shake off the curse that 
clung to him. We must bear all this in mind, if we would understand 
what follows. 

11, This verse introduces afresh argument against the notion that men 
could be justified through the Law. Not only did no one perfectly obey 
the Law, but the very principle of Law stood in contrast with that which 
the Old Testament itself represented as the source of life for the righteous. 

“By the Law,” literally “in Law”; that is, within the realm of Law. 
If a man reaches no higher principle, he is not justified in the sight of 
God ; because however complete may be his obedience, that obedience is 
purely external, and before that highest court of judgment, where the 
secrets of men’s hearts are tried, the question is not whether he has suc- 
ceeded in doing certain things, but what were the hidden motives which 
prompted his actions. The words “in the sight of God” are deliberately 
added, because in a human court no more can be required than obedience 
to the Law; and if a man can show that he has not broken it, he must be 
acquitted or “justified.” But Paul is seeking for the living roots of 
righteousness, and therefore he refers everything to the judgment of God, 
which reads the most secret thoughts and feelings, and cannot err. 

The proof of the assertion is furnished by a quotation from the Prophet 
Habakkuk ii. 4. The literal translation would be “‘the just man shall live 
in his faithfulness [or steadfastness].” The Greek translators however 
use the word which Paul always employs to denote “faith ;” and though 
the application of this saying was originally limited to the time of the 
Chaldean invasion,-we may easily imagine that a sentence to which so 
full and deep a meaning could be attached would dwell in the Apostle’s 
mind. as a blessed promise of life, in opposition to the doom which alone 
was discernible under the Law. Faith, righteousness, life, are here asso- 
ciated within the very pages of the Old Testament, and point to something 
beyond and above the Law. JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—VI/I. 
Poems on Love. (2.) 


iy many of these poems Browning describes a crisis in spiritual ex- 
perience, brought about by the flashing of love from one soul to 
another. In C7zstizma the words are evidently spoken by a man whose 
soul has been slumbering all his life, and here we are told how it wakes 
up within him. He has toiled and thought, but without any enthusiasm ; 
he has few friends, and no’ one seems attracted by him or to understand 
him. His history has been chiefly one of failures and disappointments ; 
if any one has ever said a kindly word to him, it has only been in pitying 
condescension. But one day he makes the great discovery of the soul. 
In a mixed company a woman looks at him, and instantly his soul 
awakes to its true endowments and immortal greatness. It was no mere 
glance of pitiful kindness and passing attention; it was the revelation of 
spirit to spirit; in a moment the man and woman understood each other, 
and felt that their destinies were united. But it was only a glance. The 
lady was in a social position far above the obscure man on whom she had 
centred the magnetism of her eyes. Ina moment it was all over; she 
had trampled out the flame which had flashed up within her heart ; and, 
in derision for such passing sentiment, she had plunged again into the 
shallow, worldly life to which she belonged. 
At first the man feels angry with her. Why did she waken his soul if 
she was not willing to satisfy its hunger ? 


She should never have looked at me 

If she meant I should not love her! 
There are plenty—men you call such, 

I suppose—she may discover 

All her soul to, if she pleases, 

And yet leave much as she found them : 
But I’m not so, and she knew it 

When she fixed me, glancing round them. 


The suggestion comes; “Oh! she only looked at you; she meant 
nothing.” But this he indignantly repudiates. 


What ? to fix me thus meant nothing ? 
But I can’t tell (there’s my weakness) 
What her look said!—no vile cant, sure, 
About ‘‘ need to strew the bleakness 

Of some lone shore with its pearl-seed, 
That the sea feels,”—no “strange yearning 
That such souls have, most to lavish 
Where there’s chance of least returning.” 


People might say the glance meant nothing; but he knew better. To 
him it was much more than a glance. Though he had not so much as 
touched her hand, his soul, in one ineffable moment, had become blended 
with hers ; and through all eternity he felt he would be a different man 
for that wonderful experience. The old, weary, aimless life was gone; he 
saw, he felt, he knew all the surpassing endowments of his nature, all the 
divine meaning of his life. That revelation, in its intense quality, was 
worth more than all the monotonous years which had gone before, 
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Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure, though seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 

To its triumph or undoing. 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honours perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse, 
Which for once had sway unstifled, 
Seems the whole work of a life-time 
That away the rest have trifled. 


There we have an instance of Browning’s doctrine that the supreme crisis 
in character is precipitated by the flash of love, and, in the closing verses, 
we learn that the consequences of such a crisis are eternal. There comes 
to this man the conviction that this is the one event towards which all his 
earthly career has been moving; and if he wastes the golden opportunity, 
his life must for ever go darkling down into miserable failure. In verse v. 
we have a striking instance of the influence of Plato, who taught that the 
soul existed before its life on earth, that life on earth was only a visit for 
the purpose of gathering up its energies for another cycle of being in an 
eternal world. It seems to this man as though that flash of love had 
revealed to him the pre-existence of his soul,—its life in some mysterious 
realm, before it was born on earth. And, he thinks, that the birth of his 
soul into this world was ordained for the very purpose of securing self- 
conscious identity, by mingling in perfect love with the soul of a kindred 
woman. 


Doubt you if, in some such moment, 
As she fixed me, she felt clearly, 
Ages past the soul existed, 

Here an age ’tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages, 
While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love way, 
With some other soul to mingle ? 


That, he thinks, is the one purpose why the soul is clothed in flesh and 
sent to pass through the discipline of earth. And unless the discipline of 
earth effects that purpose, it will never be accomplished in any future 
world. As far as this result is concerned, the soul suffers eternal loss. 
Other things may be attained, but this one thing, for which our life here 
is ordained, can never be achieved. That is what he says in verse vi., the 
soul, 27 this world, must learn the experience of love,— 


Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses (if you'choose it), 
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But this life’s end and this love-bliss - 
Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 
This she felt as looking at me, 

Mine and her souls rushed together ? 


That is what he blames her for; she knew, as well as he did, that in 
the magnetic glance an eternal prize was at stake ; and yet she allowed 
considerations of earthly pride-to sweep it from her. 


Oh, observe! Ofcourse, next moment, 
The world’s honours, in derision, 
Trampled out the light for ever: 

Never fear but there’s provision 

Of the devil’s to quench knowledge 
Lest we walk the earth in rapture! 
Making those who catch God’s secret 
Just so much more prize their capture! 


But Ze has not trampled out the light; 4e has caught God’s secret, 
and will keep it for ever. Never can he lose the rapture, the aspiration, 
the faith, which her glance has quickened in his soul. Life for him, has 
become a solemn and serious thing. Though he shall never set eyes on 
her again, yet her soul is blended with his ; and, in their united strength, 
he will sweep his way, through all the obstructions of time, into the 
freedom of eternity. 

The poem closes with an utterance of triumph. It may be thus 
divided :— 

iL Uhe-Crisis: 

III. IV. The Discovery of the Soul. 

V. VI. The Revelation of the Soul’s past Career. 

VII. VIII. The Prophecy of the Soul’s Eternal Triumph. 

First we have a description of the glance ; we are told its meaning in 
the present ; then we have its revelation of the past,—the state of pre- 
existence through which the soul travelled towards this one supreme 
moment. Now, in the closing verse, we find that the glance foretells an 
everlasting destiny :— 


Such am I: the secret’s mine now! 

She has lost me, I have found her; 

Her soul’s mine: and thus, grown perfect, 
I shall pass my life’s remainder, 

Life will just hold out the proving 

Both our powers, alone and blended : 

And then, come the next life quickly ! 
This world’s use will have been ended. 


This poem tells us of a love which most people would describe as a 
failure. But, though the man knows he can never possess the woman 
he loves, there is no groaning and sighing about disappointment and 
despair, no whimpering about life being ruined, spoilt, and blasted. 
No! his life is made, constituted, strengthened. Now he knows 
what he is capable of,—even the energy of a love like this; and, 
through all the future, existence shall be used to test his power, and 
prove what such an energy can do. 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL.—VI. 
Saul delivers Israel. (7 Sam. xiii.-xiv.) 


AUL must have been a middle-aged man when he became king, for 

his son Jonathan was already grown up and able to help him in his 

first great undertaking, which was to deliver Israel from the Philistines. 

Up to this time the Philistines held most of the southern part of Canaan, 

making the Hebrews work for them as servants or slaves (see /. Sam. 

iv. 9), and not even allowing them to have their own blacksmiths for fear 
of their making weapons for themselves. 

xii. 19-23 :—“*‘ Now there was no smith found throughout all the land 
of Israel : for the Philistines said, ‘ Lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears :’ but all the Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen 
every man his share (plough-share), and his coulter, and his axe, and his 
mattock ; yet they had a file for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and 
for the forks, and for the axes; and to set the goads. So it came to pass 
in the day of battle, that there was neither sword nor spear found in the 
hand of any of the people that were with Saul and Jonathan ; but with 
Saul and Jonathan his son was there found. And the garrison of the 
Philistines went out unto the pass of Michmash.” 

Now at Saul’s native town, Gibeah or Geba, there was a certain pillar 
which had been set up as a trophy of war by the Philistines to show their 
supremacy.* This monument was a great eye-sore to the Hebrews, and 
one of Saul’s first acts was to order its destruction, which was eagerly 
done by his son Jonathan. Naturally when the Philistines heard of this 
bold stroke they looked upon it as a defiance of their rule, and prepared 
for war against Israel. Saul also made ready. 

xii. 3-7 :—“And Saul blew the trumpet throughout all the land, 
saying, ‘ Let the Hebrews hear.’ And all Israel heard say that Saul had 
smitten the garrison (monument) of the Philistines, and that Israel also 
was had in abomination with the Philistines. And the people were 
gathered together after Saul to Gilgal. 

“And the Philistines assembled themselves together to fight with 
Israel, thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand horsemen, and people 
as the sand which is on the sea-shore in multitude: and they came up 
and pitched in Michmash,t eastward of Beth-aven. When the men of 
Israel saw that they were in a strait (for the people were distressed, then 
the people did hide themselves in caves, and in thickets, and in rocks, 
and in holds, and in pits. Now some of the Hebrews had gone over 
Jordan to the land of Gad and Gilead ; but as for Saul he was yet in 
Gilgal, and all the people followed him trembling.” tf 

As there were several Gilgals in Canaan we must note that this Gz/gal 
where Saul was collecting his forces was the one that lay high up among 
the hills of Ephraim, about fifteen miles north of Gzdeah (Saul’s home), 
and Michmash, where the Philistines were gathering in vast numbers. 


* See Bible for Young People, vol. ii., p. 306. 


+ This, as well as what follows, shows that the statements in verse 2 must have belonged 
to another time. 


t Verses 8-14 of this chapter, interrupting the story, are evidently from the pen of 
another writer, for in them, Samuel is made to depose Saul from being king, with no 
apparent reason, and as our story proceeds, we find Saul still reigning as before ! 
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When we remember that the Israelites were all on foot and had hardly 
any suitable weapons, we do not wonder that they “trembled” at the 
sight of the numerous troops of armed Philistines with their cavalry and 
chariots of war. No wonder indeed that many Israelites hid themselves 
and their families in caves, or fled over the Jordan for safety. When 
Saul numbered his forces he found he had only about six hundred men, 
but with these he bravely set off from Gilgal to join his son at Gibeah, 
which was just opposite the enemy’s camp at Michmash. The Philistines 
there had already sent out three bands of men to ravage the country in 
different directions (xiii. 15-18). We have the following account of how 
Jonathan and his armour-bearer ventured into the enemy’s camp, going 
along a narrow pass between the crags. 

xiv. I-16 :—“ Now it fell upon a day that Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
said unto the young man that bare his armour, ‘ Come, and Jet us go over 
to the Philistines’ garrison, that is on yonder side.’ (But he told not his 
father. And Saul abode in the uttermost part of Gibeah, under the 
pomegranite tree which is in Migron: and the people that were with him 
were about six hundred men ; and Ahiah, the son of Ahitub, Ichabod’s 
brother, the son of Phineas, the son of Eli, the priest of Jehovah in 
Shiloh, wearing an ephod. And the people knew not that Jonathan was 
gone. And between the passes, by which Jonathan sought to go over 
unto the Philistines’ garrison, there was a rocky crag on the one side, 
and a rocky crag on the other side ; and the name of the one was Bozez, 
and the name of the other, Seneh. The one crag rose up on the north in 
front of Michmash, and the other on the south in front of Geba). And 
Jonathan said to the young man that bare his armour, ‘Come, and let us 
go over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised: it may be that 
Jehovah will work for us: for there is no restraint to Jehovah to save by 
many or by few.’ And his armour-bearer said unto him, * Do all that is 
in thine heart: turn thee, behold, I am with thee according to thine 
heart.’ Then said Jonathan, ‘ Behold, we will pass over unto the men, 
and we will discover ourselves unto them. If they say thus unto us, 
Tarry until we come to you, then we will stand still in our place, and 
will not go up unto them. But if they say thus, Come up unto us ; then 
we will go up: for Jehovah hath delivered them into our hand: and this 
shall be the sign unto us.’ And both of them discovered themselves 
unto the garrison of the Philistines: and the Philistines said, ‘ Behold, 
the Hebrews come forth out of the holes where they had hid themselves,’ 
And the men of the garrison answered Jonathan and his armour-bearer, 
and said, ‘Come up to us, and we will show you a thing.’ And Jonathan 
said unto his armour-bearer, ‘Come up after me: for Jehovah hath 
delivered them into the hand of Israel.’ And Jonathan climbed up upon 
his hands and upon his feet, and his armour-bearer after him : and they 
fell before Jonathan ; and his armour-bearer slew them after him. And 
that first slaughter, which Jonathan and his armour-bearer made, was 
about twenty men, within, as it were, half a furrow’s length in an acre of 
land. And there was a trembling in the camp, in the field, and among 
all the people; the garrison, and the spoilers, they also trembled: and 
the earth quaked ; so there was an exceeding great trembling. And the 
watchmen of Saul, in Gibeah, of Benjamin, looked ;—and behold, the 
multitude melted away, and they went hither and thither.” 

When Saul found that Jonathan and his armour-bearer were gone out 
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of Gibeah, he understood what was causing that disturbance in the 
enemy’s camp, and longed to go across to help Jonathan. Before doing 
so, however, he wished to know Jehovah’s will in the matter; so he asked 
his priest Ahijah to put on the Ephod and consult the oracle for him, but 
while he was speaking to the priest the tumult among the Philistines 
increased so much that Saul was no longer in doubt what to do. “With- 
draw thy hand,” he said to the priest, and calling on his men to follow he 
rushed at once to the battle and soon completed the work that Jonathan 
had begun, for the Philistines, having been taken quite unawares, fled as 
fast as they could. Their discomfiture was made the more complete 
because the Hebrew slaves in their camp naturally turned round and 
fought on the side of their own people. Moreover those who had been 
hiding among the hills of Ephraim now came forth and joined in the 
chase. Saul was so anxious to follow the retreating Philistines that he 
said, “Cursed be the man that eateth any food until it be evening and I 
be avenged of mine enemies.” The people feared Saul’s oath, knowing 
that whoever came under that awful ban would be sacrificed in the name 
of Jehovah, so even when their chase led them through a wood where 
there was honey they dared not eat any of it, though they were faint with 
hunger. Only Jonathan (who had not heard his father’s command) 
dipped the end of his rod ina honeycomb and did eat it as he went till 
one of the men told him of Saul’s awful threat. 

Thus they smote the flying Philistines, and when at length they paused 
for food that evening they were nearly twenty miles to the west of 
Michmash at a place called Aijalon. They were then so hungry that they 
began to kill sheep, oxen, and calves, the quickest way they could, and 
devour them without any sacrificial observance. But Saul would not 
allow the people to sin against Jehovah by eating thus, before the blood 
had been sacredly poured out upon the earth, so he had a large stone rolled 
up to him and made the people bring the animals and slay them in due 
form before him on the stone, so that the blood might flow out in token of 
their bond to Jehovah. And there Saul built his first altar to Jehovah. 

It is difficult for us to understand all that this old custom meant to the 
Israelites, but they certainly believed that the blood was the /zf or soul of 
living creatures and that all animals as well as men had their life from 
Jehovah. The days of such sacrifices are past for us because we have 
more enlightened knowledge of what God requires of us, but let us 
remember the truth lying at the root of it ;—that all animal life is sacred 
in the eye of God, and should never be thoughtlessly destroyed. Let us 
therefore try as far as we can, not only to prevent cruelty to animals, but 
also to do our best that those committed to our care may be made 
as happy and comfortable as possible :— 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” (Coleridge.) 


No sooner had the Israelites finished their supper at Aijalon than Saul 
said, xiv. 36-37, “Let us go down after the Philistines by night, and spoil 
them until the morning light, and let us not leave a man of them.’ And 
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they said ‘Do whatsoever seemeth good unto thee.” Then said the 
priest, ‘Let us draw near hither unto God.’ And Saul asked counsel of 
God, ‘Shall I go down after the Philistines? Wilt thou deliver them into 
the hand of Israel?’? But he answered him not that day.” Saul declared 
that someone must have sinned against Jehovah to cause this silence, and 
that the guilty man must die even it were his own son Jonathan. Then 
they cast lots to see if the guilt lay with the people or with Saul and 
Jonathan, xiv. 41-48 :— 

“And Jonathan and Saul were taken by lot ; but the people escaped. 
And Saul said, ‘Cast lots between me and Jonathan my son.’ And 
Jonathan was taken. Then Saul said to Jonathan, ‘Tell me what thou 
hast done.’ And Jonathan told him, and said, ‘I did certainly taste a little 
honey with the end of the rod that was in mine hand; and lo, I must die.’ 
And Saul said, God do so and more also ; for thou shalt surely die, 
Jonathan.’ And the people said unto Saul, ‘Shall Jonathan die, who hath 
wrought this great salvation in Israel? God forbid ; as Jehovah liveth, 
there shall not one hair of his head fall to the ground; for he hath wrought 
with God this day.’ So the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not. | 
Then Saul went up from following the Philistines: and the Philistines 
went to their own place. 

“Now when Saul had taken the kingdom over Israel, he fought against 
all his enemies on every side, against Moab, and against the children of 
Ammon, and against Edom, and against the kings of Tobah, (part of 
Syria), and against the Philistines : and whithersoever he turned himself, 
he vexed them. And he did valiantly, and smote the Amalekites, and 
delivered Israel out of the hands of them that spoiled them.” 

What are we to think about the story of Jonathan being condemned 
to die because the lot had marked him guilty? Was the /of wrong, or 
was Saul wrong, or were the people wrong? Knowing as’we do that 
God speaks to men’s hearts, spirit to spirit, and that his laws are 
everlasting, never subject to chance, we naturally condemn the whole 
system of casting lots and see that it was merely an old heathenish 
practice which the Israelites soon learnt to discard. Indeed, we should 
hardly have believed that such things had ever been done in the name of 
Jehovah if they did not appear in these ancient stories that have been 
preserved to us in the books of Judges and Samuel. But let us take 
Sauls case—he believed that Jehovah made his wishes known by lot ; 
therefore, when the lot was cast he believed that it was Jonathan’s sin 
that ‘had angered Jehovah and made him refuse an answer! Saul had 
sworn to Jehovah that whoever did eat anything that day should die, and 
because he feared Jehovah, and served him faithfully, he was prepared 
to keep that vow even when it involved the sacrifice of his own brave son. 
Though we can hardly blame Saul for his faithfulness to what he 
believed, we must pity him sincerely for holding that awful ‘belief in 
Jehovah’s anger and cruel requirements. We can see, moreover, that 
Saul ought never to have made that awful vow to Jehovah. That was 
the sin, and his case should show us the folly and wickedness involved in 
swearing oaths of any kind. Let us learn what Jesus taught about 
swearing in Jatt. v. 33-37, and strive to follow it in our own lives. 

After discussing the J/o¢, and the action of Sau/, we have now 
only to look at the action of the people in this matter of Jonathan ; they 
probably believed that his life had been forfeited, but their hearts being 
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better than their belief, utterly revolted from such a barbarous act as 
sacrificing him to appease Jehovah’s anger, and we read with a sigh of 
relief that they would not allow Jonathan to die. 

Let us remember that all this happened in the early childhood of 
Israel's religion, and the only reason we care to read about its imperfect 
childish days is because we know the beauty and greatness to which that 
religion afterwards grew, and how at length it blossomed into Christianity, 
which taught the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man. 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 


RANDOM NOTES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 
Zacchaeus, or Practical Conversion. (Le xix. I-I0.) 


HILE journeying with his disciples to Jerusalem, Jesus came to 

Jericho. This ancient city is about six miles from the Jordan, 

and fifteen from Jerusalem. For fuller details see Lz/e zz Pal. 16, also 

Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 8, 3. The meeting of Jesus with 

Zaccheus was important, because it resulted in the reformation of one 
who seems to have beeen a grasping and unprincipled man. 

Ver. 2. “A colony of publicans was established in the city to secure 
the revenues accruing from the large traffic in a kind of balsam which 
grew more luxuriantly there than in any other place, and to regulate the 
exports and imports between the Roman province and the dominions of 
Herod Antipas.” (Farrar, Life of Christ, 325.) 

Zacchaeus, the chief or superintendent of these publicans, had abused 
his office and enriched himself, by making unjust exactions. 

Ver. 3. Near the gate of the city,a crowd has gathered round a 
small band of travel-stained Galleans. What does it mean? Who are 
they? His curiosity is aroused; he asks one and then another, and 
presently is told that the new-comers are Jesus of Nazareth and his 
disciples. 

Ver. 4. Sycamore tree, more correctly, fig mulberry. “In form and 
smell, and inward structure it (the fruit) resembles the fig, and hence its 
name. The tree attains to the size of a walnut tree, has wide spreading 
branches, and affords a delightful shade. Its leaves are heart-shaped, 
downy on the under side, and fragrant. The fruit grows directly from the 
trunk itself on little sprigs and in grape-like clusters.” (Dr. W. Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary.) 

Vv. 5, 6. Jesus sees his eagerness, and makes friendly advances 
towards him, invites himself to his house, and is gladly received. How 
was this? what did it mean? Zacchaeus bore a thoroughly bad name ; 
he had been accustomed to cheat people, and would bring false charges 
and lying evidence against those who disputed his unjust claims. Was 
that the sort of man to fraternise with ? 

Ver. 7. The conduct of Jesus seemed to these respectable people to 
be very reprehensible. They would have acted quite differently, and 
would not have committed themselves by having anything to do with this 
grasping and unscrupulous publican. Which was right? 

Ver, 8, See the result. By showing sympathy with Zacchaeus, and 
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treating him as a fellow-creature who was capable of higher things, Jesus 
awakened his better nature, softened his heart, and effected a complete 
change in the man. His friendliness produced a sincere contrition, and 
determination to amend the life. ‘“ Lord,” said the humbled Zacchaeus, 
“T have lived a bad life, but I will do so no longer. My wealth I will 
sacrifice in endeavouring to atone for the past.’ Behold, Lord, the half 
6f my goods I will give to the poor, and where I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation I will restore it fourfold.” 

Now there’s a ring of sincerity about that: he intended his repentance 
to be not a matter of feeling and of words merely, it was to show its fruit 
in his altered life. 

In our current religious phraseology we have several terms which are 
used to indicate the change of heart and life which it is supposed all 
should pass through. We speak of conversion, of repentance, of the new 
birth, of a changed life, and of being dead unto sin and alive unto God. 
Practically these expressions all mean nearly the same thing, i.e. a giving 
up or forsaking what is evil, and henceforth living a nobler life. 

From the time that Zacchaeus came into touch with Jesus, he was an 
altered man; to use the common term, he was “converted;” and he 
showed the reality of the change by his resolve to lead a different and 
far better life. For one thing, the poor were to benefit by the change he 
had undergone. Perhaps hitherto he had despised and wronged them. 
He had shut his eyes to their miseries, and been deaf to their cry for 
help. But now the thought of his selfish indifference fills him with 
shame, and he resolves to make what atonement he can for past unkind- 
ness and injustice. They have called him hard, unfeeling ; they shall 
now find him pitiful and generous—ready to help any deserving case of 
distress. 

The next step in his “conversion” was his resolve to-compensate any 
whom he may have wronged. His conversion would have been of little 
worth if he had not done this: it would not have been genuine if he 
had not set himself to undo all the wrong he had done to anyone in the 
past. In whatever way others have been injured, full reparation should 
be made for the injury. If aman truly repents, he will no longer use 
short measures or light weights, he will no longer retain property 
fraudulently wrested from another, but will make restitution, and befriend 
and lift up those whom he has hitherto wronged and crushed. In doing 
this he will even exceed what bare justice might demand. 

There are some wrongs which cannot be undone, and they admit of 
no reparation. No compassion for the injured, no effort, no lavish ex- 
penditure of money, can call back that past and make it as though it had 
not been. Where such is the case, all that one can do is to humbly 
resolve to live to a nobler future, and make the atonement of a life of self- 
sacrifice for others. 

As to the whole subject, it is only by making penitence a practical 
thing that we can hope for the Divine mercy. The “scheme of salva- 
tion” which omits restitution is obviously a very faulty scheme. The cry 
to God for pardon must not be merely a few agonised words uttered in an 
excited moment of shame and contrition; it must be followed by the 
holier thoughts, the kindlier purposes, the generous actions, the self- 
denying services, of month after month, of year after year. (See Charles 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol.) F. T. REED. 
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Salvation. 

1. Q, What is salvation? 

A. Itis right relation to God and man. 

2. Q. What have the “ orthodox” churches taught about man ? 

A. That he was lost and ruined, under the curse and wrath of God, 
and doomed to an endless hell. 

3. Q. How have they said he came to be so? 

A. As the result of Adam’s sin. 

Ae Oe a etlLOw f, 

A. They have said God arranged things so that the whole race is 
born depraved and lost. 

5. QQ. What is the story? 

A, The story of Adam and Eve, created perfect and placed in Eden. 
When tempted by Satan, they fell; and so all their children are born 
fallen and wicked. 

6. @Q. What have they taught that God did? 

A. As the years went by, he chose one little people to teach and train 
into preparation for the coming of his son, who was to be the Saviour of 
those who accepted him. 

=. .O; What then: 

A. All the rest of the world was left in darkness for 4,000 years. 

8. Q. Then what? 

A. He sent his son, the second person of the trinity, to be born of a 
virgin, to suffer and die. 

9. @Q. What are some of the other “orthodox” teachings? 

A. A miraculous and infallible revelation ; that Jesus was God ; 
that the church was made up of those only who accepted its teachings ; 
that those who did accept them went to heaven at death, and those who 
did not went to hell. 

10. @Q. Which is the most important of these doctrines? 

A. The Fall of, Man; for, but for that, the rest would never have existed. 

11. Q. What do we believe to-day as to these things ? 

A. Wedonot believe only,weknowthat there never was any fall of man. 

12. Q. What, then, becomes of the rest of these doctrines. 

A. There is no need of them. 

13. @Q. Did the early Jews believe them? 

A. No; Eden is first mentioned in £zefzel xxviii. 13-16. Its origin 
is probably Babylonian, and its date not far from 570 B.C. 

14. Q. Did Jesus himself believe them? 

A. No: he never taught any of them. 

15. Q. Did he not say that God was his Father? 

A. Yes; and he also said that God was the Father of all men. 

16. @Q. What do we now know about man? 

A, That he has developed from lower forms of life ; has been on 
earth 200,000 or 300,000 years ; and has never fallen. 

Gh O. Does he need to be saved, then? 

A. No: not in the sense that he is under God’s wrath and is 
doomed to hell. 

18. Q. What does he need? 

A. He needs to be educated and trained, taught how to live. 
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19. Q. Is there no hell, then? 

A. Only the hell of suffering, in this world or any other, that is 
caused by doing wrong. 

20. @Q. What is there, then, to be saved from ? 

A. Ignorance and passion and selfishness. 

21. Q. Will this lead us to heaven ? 

A. Being delivered from these will be heaven. 

22. Q. Cana wicked person enter heaven? 

A. No: no more than a broken piano can make music. 

2 Q. Is heaven a place, then? 

There may be many places called heaven ; but essentially it is in 

the 4a Being in a fine house does not make a miserable child happy. 

24. Q. What is salvation, then? A. It is right character. 

25. Q. But, if one has been leading a wrong life, what should he do ? 

A. Stop doing wrong and begin to do right. 

26. Q. Will God forgive our wrong-doing? 

A, In one sense, yes ; in another, no. 

27. Q. Explain. 

A. We may become reconciled to God, but, that does not wipe out 
‘the results of our wrong actions. 

28. @Q. What can we do about that? 

A. So far as possible, we should repair the wrong we have done. 

29. Q. Why? 

A. Because if I have injured another, asking God to forgive me is 
not enough. I must, if I can, undo the wrong. 

30. Q. Can one be saved alone? A. No. 

31. Q. Why? 

A. ee the welfare and happiness of one Mg heat on the welfare 
and happiness of all. 

32. Q. How so? 

A. One who loves his fellow-men can never be perfectly happy so 
long as evil and suffering exist. 


Church. 

Q. What is the Church? 
It is the Greek é€xxAnoia, a congregation. 
Q. How old is the Church? 
It was organised soon after the death of Jesus. 
Q. Did the Jews have anything like churches? 
Yes : the synagogues. There was one in every town, and, in the 
large cities, many of them. 

4. Q. What did they do in them? 

A, They read and explained the law. 

5. Q. Are they related in any way to the churches? 

A. Yes: the churches were copied from them, and but for them 
might not have existed. 

6. Q. What were the churches ? 

A. Voluntary associations of men and women to study, teach, and 
_ practise Christianity. 
7.  Q. Were there at first any bishops, or rulers? 
A. No: only the apostles were naturally looked up to and followed. 
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8. | How did the churches grow and change? 

A, As they multiplied, they naturally fell into groups with overseers, 
who came to be called presbyters, or elders, and then bishops. 

9. @Q. What does bishop mean? A. Only an overseer. 

10. Q. How did the Catholic Church rise? 

A. After the Roman empire became Christian, the bishops of Rome 
(the capital) naturally had more power than the others. 

11. @Q. When did the Roman empire become Christiar. ? 

A. Early in the fourth century, under the Emperor Constantine. 

12. Q. Washeagoodman? A. No. 

13. Q. Why, then, did he call himself a Christian? 

. A. So many of his subjects had become Chtistians that it was policy 
for him to do so. 

14. Q. How far did the Romish Church spread ? 

A. Nearly over the civilised world. 

15. @Q. Who was the head of the Church? 

A. ‘The Pope, so named from a Latin word meaning Father. 

16. Q. Did the Church keep to the simple life and teaching of Jesus? 

A. No: it became a great empire, with the Pope as prince. He 
claimed to be God’s vice-gerent on earth. 

17. U. Were people free to think and study? 

A. No: all heretics were persecuted and punished. 

18. Q. Who was a heretic? 

A. ‘Anyone who refused to accept the Church’s teaching. 

19. Q. How long did the Church thus rule Europe ? 

A. Until the sixteenth century. 

20. Q. What happened then? A. What is called the Reformation. 

21. Q. Who led in this? A. A monk named Luther. 

22. Q. What was the result? 

A. A large falling away from the Catholic Church. and the growth 
of the many sects called Protestant. 

23. Q. Why were they called Protestants ? 

A. Because at the Second Diet of Spire the minority in behalf of 
religious liberty protested against the action of the majority. 

24. Q. What are the principal Protestant Churches? 

A, Lutherans in Germany, Episcopalians in England, Presbyterians 
in Scotland and America, the Congregationalist, Baptists, Wesleyans, 
and many others. : f 

25. Q. What other name have all these churches ? 

A, ‘They are called “ orthodox.” 

26. Q. What does “orthodox” mean? 

A. It is from a Greek word (6p00d0£0s), and means the true doctrine. 

27. @Q. What are others called? A. Heretics. 

28. @Q. What does this mean? 

A. Itis from a Greek word, and means the act of choosing. So a 
heretic is one who thinks freely,—who chooses his belief. 

29. Q. Are we Unitarians heretics ? 

A, Yes, from the point of view of the “orthodox.” But we believe 
we are’orthodox in the true meaning of the word, because we think we 
hold and teach the true doctrine. 

. 30. Q. How do the orthodox churches differ among themselves ? 
‘4A. Chiefly as to ceremonies and forms of government. 
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31. Q. What ceremonies and forms of government may Unitarians 
have? 

A. Any they please; their forms of church government are generally 
congregational or democratic. 

32. Q. How old is Unitarianism? 

A. The Jews were Unitarian ; so were Jesus and the apostles. 

33. Q. What do we mean by-that? 

A. That they believed in the Unity of God, and not in the Trinity. 
We do not mean that they held all our present beliefs. 

34. Q. How old is modern Unitarianism ? 

A. There were many Unitarians at the time of the Reformation. In 
Hungary there has been a Unitarian Church ever since that time. 

35. Q. When did the most modern movement of Unitarianism begin? 

A. In England and America, late in the eighteenth century. 

36. Q. Who was the first Unitarian preacher in England? 

A, Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. Milton, Newton, Locke, and Dr. 
Priestley were Unitarians. 

37. QO. Who was the first Unitarian in America? 

A. Rey. Dr. James Freeman, of King’s Chapel. Adams, Franklin, 
Jefferson, and others, including Washington, were practically Unitarians. 

38. Q. Who have been our most famous leaders? 

A. W.E. Channing and Theodore Parker in America, and James 
Martineau in England. 

39. Q. What is the fundamental principle of Unitarianism? 

A, Freedom io study and believe what seems reasonable. 

40. Q. What are our principal beliefs ? 

A, Inthe oneness of God as opposed to the trinity ; in his perfect 
goodness ; in the ascent of man as opposed to the fall ; in the humanity 
of Jesus as opposed to his deity ; in the bible as a natural as opposed to 
a supernatural book ; in man’s salvation through character as opposed to 
salvation by creed or sacrament ; in the final salvation of all men by their 
being led to see and obey the truth as opposed to an endless hell. 

41. Q. Ought people to belong to the Church? 

A, Yes, to the best Church known, because the church is an organi- 
sation to help people to find and live out the truth. 

42. Q. Is there any one true church? 

A. No: that church is thebest which finds and practises the most truth. 

43. @Q. Why are we Unitarians ? 

aA. Because Unitarian doctrines seem to us most nearly true, and 
because we have freedom to study and find new truth. 

44. Q. Isitwrong toleave the Unitarian Church forthe olderchurches? 

A. We believe it is. 

45. Q. Why? 

Al. porate it is not following God, who is cena the world on to 
new and higher truth. 

46. Q. Is not the majority more likely to be right ? 

A. No: in education, in science, in philanthropy, it is always the few 
who lead; in an army the vanguard i is always smaller than the main body. 

47. O. What, then, should we chiefly care for? 

; Lay ho haves the most truth and help to lead and lift the world. 
Jesus and all the great leaders of the past were in the minority. 
M. J. SAVAGE, 
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| Ee bie was drawing water from the old pump which stood in 

the middle of the little mountain village where she lived! From 
where the pump stood there was a glorious view over the hill-side down 
to a blue lake below, and beyond, more mountains rising up higher and 
higher, till the topmost ones were crowned with dazzling, pure white snow. 

But Babette, like most of the children and people who lived in this 
village, was too much accustomed to the mountains and the lake to notice 
them, and all she thought about this morning was how long the old bucket, 
in which she fetched her water, would last without being mended again. 

Babette was a bright, honest-looking little girl, with a sunburnt face, 
and two long tails of plaited flaxen hair. Her arms and legs were bare, 
and as brown as berries, and her blue petticoat and little black bodice 
were so old and worn that it was easy to see she must be very poor 
indeed. As she stood there, vigorously pumping, she heard her name 
being called in the distance, and her little brother Adolf came running 
down the road towards her. 

“Babette! Babette!” he cried, “Now we can have medicine for 
mother, and supper for all of us!” 

He held out his little brown hand to her with a piece of gold lying in 
it. In his other hand he held his alpenhorn, a long trumpet which the 
peasants know how to blow so as to bring out sweet musical sounds. 

Little Adolf was the only bread winner of the family now that his 
father was dead, and his mother was ill, and he stood on the road all day 
long blowing his alpenhorn, so that the grand ladies and gentlemen who 
were staying at the Hotel above the village, would sometimes drop money 
into his cap. 

“ Adolf!” said Babette in surprise when she saw the piece of gold, 
“ Who gave it to you?” \ 

“A gentleman !” said Adolf, “He was going by in a carriage with a 
lovely lady, and she asked him to give me something, and he put his 
hand in his pocket, and pulled out this, and threw it to me. Oh! 
Babette, ar’n’t you glad? Now we shall not go to bed hungry for ever 
so long, and mother will be sure to get well.” 

But Babette did not answer! She had taken the money in her hand, 
and was looking at it very wistfully, and trying to make up her mind. 
How many nice things for his poor sick mother it would buy, but then she 
was sure the gentleman had made a mistake, and the last thing her 
father had said to her before he died, was “ Babette ; be honest !” 

“ Adolf, take the water into the house,” said Babette, “ Don’t wake 
mother, she is asleep—and then come back here !” 

Adolf obeyed, and when he came back, Babette took him by the hand, 
and began to climb up the mountain side towards the Hotel. 

“Where are we going?” asked the little boy. 

“The gentleman made a mistake !” said Babette, “ We are going to 
take him back his money. You are a little boy, Adolf, you don’t 
understand—I am quite sure he made a mistake.” 

Adolf began to cry! He had understood well enough that the piece 
of money would keep them from being hungry for a long time, and he did 
not at all like to think the gentleman had made a mistake. He cried all 
the way up to the Hotel, but Babette only held his hand tight, and pulled 
him along as fast as he could go, 
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In the hotel garden, a tall gentleman and his pretty daughter were 
walking up and down. 

“T am afraid we shall not be able to go for any more drives, Lily?” 
the gentleman was saying. “How I managed to lose that sovereign I 
can’t imagine.” 

“ Never mind, papa!” said his daughter cheerfully. “This place is 
so lovely. We can be very happy without any drives. Why, here is the 
little boy who played the Alpenhorn, and oh! what a funny little girl. 

The two ragged little peasant children appeared at that moment, and 
stood still, looking shy and frightened. 

“Ts that the gentleman, Adolf?” whispered Babette. 

“Yes,” sobbed Adolf. “But I don’t want to give it back!” 

His sister gave him a little shake, and advanced to the gentleman, 
holding out the piece of gold. 

“Why, what is this!” he exclaimed, “ My lost sovereign I do believe! 
My dear child, where can you have found it, and how could you have 
known it belonged to me?” 

“You threw it to Adolf, please, sir,” said Babette, “I was quite sure it 
was a mistake !” 

“Papa, don’t you see?” cried Lily suddenly, “ You must have thrown 
it to the little boy by mistake for a sou, and his sister has brought it back 
to us. Oh! what a nice, honest, little girl!” 

A little while later Babette and Adolf were back in their own home, 
telling everything to their mother, and how the pretty young lady had 
begged her father to let them keep the sovereign after all, and so now 
mother could have her medicine and they need not go to bed hungry 
any more. 

This was not all, either! The gentleman spoke to the landlord of the 
Hotel, and when the children’s mother got well, he found her work to do, 
and they were never so poor again. 

“T was sure that gentleman had made a mistake,” said Babette. 
You see, Adolf, it is always best to be honest !” 
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HERE was once a little boy called Charlie, who had a pet that he 

loved with all his heart. It was a funny kind of pet, and not a very 

pretty one, but Charlie was devoted to it, and played with it whenever he 
had a chance. 

What do you think it was? Not a dog, nor a cat, nor a rabbit, nor 
even a bird, but a little pig! It was very fat, and very pink, and had 
a curly tail, and an odd little face, with very small eyes, and a mouth 
that seemed to be always smiling. It was a nice little pig, too, good- 
tempered and affectionate, and it had grown very fond of Charlie, and 
would trot about after him whenever he came into the garden. 

Charlie lived in a farm in the country, where there were all sorts of 
animals, and cocks and hens, and ducks, and geese, but to him nothing 
seemed half so nice as this baby pig. Besides, Piggy was all his own, and 
_ and he did not know of anything else that he could call quite his very own. 

“Daddy!” he said one day, “ What does it mean when a thing is 
my very own?” 
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“Why,” said his father, “It means that something belongs to you, 
and that you can do just what you like with it.” 

“Oh!” said Charlie gravely, “Does it really mean that? Can I do 
just whatever I like with anything that is my own?” 

“Yes!” said his father, and then he hurried away to see how the 
hay-making was getting on. 

Charlie stayed in the shade under the big oak tree, and thought for a 
long time, with Piggy snuffing about near him. He had heard his father 
tell a sad story a few days ago, of how a poor woman in the village had 
lost her husband, and what a hard struggle it would be for her to keep 
herself and her little children from starving. Charlie had been with his 
father to several of the other farmers in the neighbourhood, and to some 
of the people in the village, and though he was only a little boy, he had 
thought how nice it was of all these men to give his father something 
for poor Mrs. Brown. Ever since that day, Charlie had been filled with 
the wish to help her, too, and now it seemed to him the only way in 
which he could do it, was to give her Piggy. 

Certainly if she were very poor, a pig would help her very much, he 
thought, for Piggy only lived upon odds and ends of food that got thrown 
away, and when he got big and fat, Mrs. Brown could either sell him, or 
he would make bacon for her and the children all the winter. 

Charlie dragged Piggy on to his lap, and looked lovingly into his little 
bright eyes, and tried for the hundredth time to uncurl his twisty little 
tail that always curled up again so provokingly. Poor little boy! It 
almost made him cry to think of his beloved Piggy being killed and made 
into bacon, or even to think of parting with him. But then Charlie 
remembered he was growing into a man and all these other men had 
given something to Mrs. Brown, so he decided he must do the same. 

Up he jumped, and called Piggy to follow him, and together they 
walked through the garden, and down the road to the tiny cottage where 
Mrs. Brown and her babies lived. 

She was washing clothes when he got there, with one baby sleeping in 
a cradle near her, and two more sprawling on the ground, who screamed 
when Piggy trotted up to them. 

“Mrs. Brown,” said Charlie, with his hands in his pockets, and the 
tears standing in his eyes, “I have brought you a present. I—I hope 
you will like it. It is all nght, you know! Piggy is quite my very own, 
and I want to give him to you!” 

Mrs. Brown could hardly believe her ears for a few minutes, and then 
her tearful gratitude so bewildered Charlie that he gave Piggy a parting 
squeeze, and ran away home as fast as he could go. 

He went to look for his father, and found him in the hay-field. 

“Daddy!” he whispered, slipping his hand into his, “ Piggy was 
quite my very own, so I have given him to Mrs. Brown !” 

The farmer looked down at his little son, and an expression Charlie 
had never seen before came over his face. 

“Well done, my boy !” was all he said, but Charlie felt satisfied. 

Daddy let him ride to the farmyard on top of the hay waggons that 
day, and he came to the conclusion that in spite of having parted with’ 
his dear Piggy, it was nice to be growing into a man, and it was nice to 
see that smile on daddy’s face, and it was very nice to’ have been 
kind to Mrs. Brown. FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


